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SAINT PETER’S, MILFORD 


KEVIN FOX 


E ARE SO ACCUSTOMED to think of church architecture in 
terms of style, and to attach importance to the features 
| \ of a style, that we can forget that architectural quality 
depends on much more fundamental considerations. Modern 
architecture is old enough now to have acquired its own range of 
self-conscious stylistic features, and design can suffer from a 
tendency to regard novel forms and materials as sufficient in them- 
selves to ensure success. But the architecture of our time is, after 
all, no revolution but a natural development, the presentation in 
the terms of today of architectural qualities that are timeless. The 
new church of Saint Peter at Milford, County Donegal, gives us 
this sense of modern architecture as natural development, a dis- 
tinguished building which does not strain for effect, but has been 
evolved, simply and thoughtfully, from practical circumstances. 

The plan and basic form of the church are traditional, the 
structure straightforward, the materials those of everyday use in 
Irish building. The result is a church remarkably economical, 
accommodating a congregation of five hundred at an over-all cost 
of about £29,000. Within this figure were included the furnishing, 
and the adornment of the building with specially-commissioned 
works of sacred art of notable quality. 

The success of the building therefore derives from those basic 
architectural qualities which are independent of cost. 

The effect of a building depends much on its siting. In Milford 
full advantage has been taken of a prominent site, on a hill over- 
looking the town. The simple device of isolating the bell-tower, 
and placing it to rise cleanly from the terrace on the rim of the hill, 
adds immeasurably to the composition. It is from such fundamental 
effects as this, the contrast of forms, the definition of space, the 
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Photograph by Deegan. 


careful integration of the structures with the site, that the design 
derives its dignity. 

The interior shows the same directness and clarity of treatment. 
Here the basic form and the disposition of elements are familiar, 
the traditional arrangement derived from function. The interior is 
modern in the purest sense in that it shows this traditional arrange- 
ment accepted, but presented directly in present-day terms. Modern 
building technique means that we can span greater spaces with 
greater ease, and the result, as Milford shows, is a church lighter 
and more open in character than that which past building methods 
would impose. It is surely right that we should thus use this ability 

_and reveal its advantages without pretence. 


_ Inachurch which must be built within a limited budget, planning 
of expenditure becomes particularly important. To achieve the best 
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results the real requirements must be carefully analysed and 

balanced. In Milford the plain walls of concrete brick avoid the 

first cost, and the maintenance, of the customary plastered, moulded, 

and painted surfaces. The material has dignity, but severity. This 

severity is offset by the warmth of tone of the timber ceiling, the — 
rich colour of the stained-glass windows, and above all, by the 

way in which the ciborium, the Stations of the Cross, the statues, 

and decorative elements have been made an integral part of the 

design. In colour, texture, and placing, they enhance their architec- 

tural setting, as this simple setting enhances them. It is, perhaps, 

this feeling of the unity and wholeness of the conception which 

makes this Milford church so satisfying. The natural potential of 
plan-elements and material has been studied, and realised, and the 

furnishings carefully related to the character of the whole. 

The only jarring note, and it is a slight one, comes, perhaps, from 

the treatment of the windows. The great horizontal expanse of 
glass, dividing each side wall almost in two seems too powerful in 
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cale, and lacks the subtlety so evident elsewhere; and some may 
find the colours too sharp in contrast with the mellowness of the 
natural materials in the body of the church. These are small points. 
Milford has provided us with a remarkable example of what a 
community can achieve on a moderate budget, and how simple 
means can be used to produce a church of notable authority and 
warmth of character. 

The architects were Messrs. Corr and McCormick, of Derry. The 
Stations of the Cross (ceramic) are the work of Imogen Stuart. The 
statue of Saint Peter over the main entrance is by Oisin Kelly, and 
the ciborium tapestry was designed by Colin Middleton. The statue 
of Saint Anthony is the work of Garry Trimble. Phyllis Bourke, 
Imogen Stuart, Patrick Pollen and Patrick Pye are responsible for 
the stained glass. 

KEVIN FOX 
5 Ashdale Avenue, Terenure, Dublin 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


THOMAS FINAN 


unexpected ways. It is not in religion alone that it is the 

starting-point of development. A good deal of Irish literary 
effort has gone into the task of re-discovering the lost continent 
of our past—at times to the extent of taking on the Odyssean 
labour of inventing a new one. Although this effort has been less 
obvious in the plastic arts and in architecture, even there the 
present calls to the eye and the hand of the past, to the “cloistered 
scholars” whose 


| “HIS AGE OF REVOLT has found the need of tradition in some 


cunning hands with cold and jewels 
Brought chalices to flame. 

Our tradition will always have been broken. And it is not sur- 
prising that this should be a recurring thought in the three articles 
that make up the body of this issue of LITURGICAL ARTS!. It comes 
of course as an apologia for our seemingly undue conservatism in 
the Liturgy and in Church art and architecture. By none is it put 
forward as the complete explanation. But Patrick Delany, in a 
well-balanced account of Church Art in Ireland Today, and Dom 
Columba Breen, in a report on the coming of the Glenstal Liturgical 
Congress to the use of reason (it is now seven years old), give us a 
glimpse of less publicised but real achievements. Dr. McGarry, 
writing on Ireland and the Liturgy, gets beyond the historical 
explanation to some marks of traditional Irish spirituality, such as 
the individual asceticism which “‘reveals in worship a concern about 
dispositions and the interior spirit that is entirely salutary’. 

Naturally we cannot hope that this will continue to suffice; but 
it should remind us to adapt the new to what we have of good, 
rather than run after—dare one say?—stunts, sometimes inspired 
by nothing more than the need to forge again between Church 
and faithful a link that with us under God has not been broken. 

Thin though the stream of tradition may be, similar reasons 
should give our artists a sense of their own possessions. We have 
the religious intensity without which it is doubtful if there can 
long be any art, and never sacred art. It is this “sacral feeling” 
that was noted in the small Irish contribution to the Biennale in 
Salzburg. More than that. The great purification that the best of 


1. East 42nd Street, New York 17. Available from 17 Lower Baggot — 
Dublin. Price 10/6 (g1 .50). 
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modern art has undergone should bring the Irish artist very close 
to the rhythm and abstract form of early Irish art. Mainie Jellett 
never tired of this—though maybe she wanted to take it too far— 
that “if an Irish artist of the eighth or ninth century were to meet 
a... non-representational painter they would understand one 
another”’. 

Included in this issue are ten pages of good photographs of 
work by Irish artists and architects—with the prize-winning 1958 
design by P. J. Quinn for an oratory on Croagh Patrick. 

Not the least valuable part of this Patrician tribute is the 12-page 
selected, annotated bibliography on Ireland. It does not claim to 
be complete, and it is perhaps easy for a little learning to note 
terms not included. But one does miss e.g., Gerard Murphy’s 
Early Irish Lyrics, and at the other end of our disiecta membra, 
The Islandman and Twenty Years a-Growing. These are their own 
words—whose like will not be there again. 

Sed haec sunt minora. One good use of this volume of LITURGICAL 
ARTS would be to put a copy in every Irish presbytery—not for- 
getting the curates and the Orders—so that the shapers of Ireland 
might begin to have an image of her, and the harassed head of the 
Silver Circle might have a chance to begin to find out what people 
like Mr. Delany mean when they complain of the use to which the 
silver is eventually put. 

THOMAS FINAN 


Maynooth 


Artists and architects who are of Irish nationality or are living in 
Ireland are invited to submit work for inclusion in an Exhibition 
of Sacred Art to be held in the Gallery of the Arts Council in Dublin 
next February. The works must have a religious theme, “preferably, 
but not necessarily, related to the Blessed Sacrament”. A number of 
works will be selected by the jury to form the Irish section of the 
1962 Salzburg Biennale. Two Irish artists, Mr. Patrick McElroy 
and Mr. Oisin Kelly, have been awarded the Gold Medals, the 
premier distinction in the field of sacred art, at Salzburg in recent 
years. 
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MAYNOOTH RESTORATION 


On 10 October last Cardinal D’Alton unveiled in Saint Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, a memorial tablet (below) to commemorate 
the generous response to the appeal for the restoration of the 
College made in 1948 to the nation and to friends of Ireland 
overseas by the Bishops of Ireland. 


_ MEMORIA NOBIS TENEANTUR 
PIUS PAPA XII‘: HIBERNORUM GENS 
LONGE DIFFUSA: FAUTORES OMNES 
UBICUNQUE TERRARUM: QUORUM § 
ERGA FIDEM PATRIAMQUE NOSTRAM 
PIETATE PRISCAE COLLEGII SEDES 
ANNORUM CURSU CL FATISCENTES 
DECORE VIGUERUNT INTEGRATO 


Photograph by Father Michael Casey, O.P. 


The plaque, which is placed in the entrance to Saint Patrick’s 
House, is the work of the sculptor Michael Biggs 
The text reads in translation: 


Let this memorial record our gratitude—to Pius XII—to the 
Irish people dispersed afar—and to all benefactors in whatever 
part of the earth. Out of devotion to their religion and their 
country they have given to this College, aging under the burden 
of one hundred and fifty years, renewed grace and strength. 


1950—1960 
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CHURCH OF SAINT PETER, MILFORD 
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it invaluable for the indoctrination of their subjects. The Egyptian 
government cannot afford much-needed irrigation projects for its 
people but it can provide them with eighteen hours of television a 
day. In Russia, where the TV set provides a means of getting at 
the hitherto inaccessible housewife, the number of sets is to be 
trebled in the next seven years. In Thailand, where government is 
| in the hands of the army, there is a TV station run entirely by 
military personnel. In more democratic countries commercial ends 
take precedence. In Brazil the devoted viewer often has to endure 
thirty minutes of commercials in one hour of viewing time. In the 
United States the sponsor system tries to reduce all programmes to 
the same moronic, digestible pulp. As the commentator sadly 
remarked: “‘what most people want is what all people get’’. 

But is there no cultural meeting-place, no common ground on 
which all these watching millions can come together and discover 
their shared human heritage, no art-form that is seen and enjoyed 
all over the world? There is. It is the American Western. The 
wisdom and culture of twenty centuries of Christian civilisation is 
represented to the world by Gunsmoke and Wagon Train. As the 
cameras whirled us from continent to continent, the same shadows 
danced upon the upturned faces, the same shouts and shots and 
hoofbeats filled the air. The faces of young Egypt, eager and intent 
(“We'll ride around by Two Pine Bluff and head him off”’), inscrut- 
able, oriental faces in Tokyo and Bangkok (“‘Come on out now, 
we got ya surrounded”’), soap-encrusted faces of American children 
at their bath-time viewing (“You'll never take me alive, Sheriff, 
you'll... aarrgh...’’), Nigerian faces gleaming in a village viewing 
centre (“‘Well, I guess he had it coming to him,the dirty two-timer”’). 
Is this the promised land we are to enter a month from now? 

It was a good month for those who like to meditate on the vanity 
of human aspirations and the brevity of human life. It was a good 


month, in short, for philosophers. 
DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 7 


THEATRE 


BSEN HAS BECOME one of the theatre’s great paradoxes. Our 
twentieth-century playwrights are in his debt for the path he 
carved so energetically, releasing the theatre from its surfeit of 
clichéd plots, trivial themes and anaemic characters. And yet, in 
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the years since his death, no one has suffered more neglect at the 
hands of producers and audiences than Ibsen. He remains today, 
with rare exceptions, poorly translated and seldom performed, in 
spite of a dramatic repertoire that stands unequalled in its variety 
and scope. In fact, there is a saying common among theatre people 
that runs: “Keep them away with Ibsen’’. Part of the blame for this 
state of affairs must rest on his idolators. For example Shaw, who 
put Ibsen to work as a drumbeater for the socialist war he was 
organising against the Victorian public. But there is more to Ibsen 
than confined and limited themes about social reform. If there 
weren’t, there would be no mystery about his partial eclipse. For 
the greatness of Ibsen lies in his focusing on the largest of themes, 
the freedom of the individual to free himself from the restrictive 
conventions and the narrow morality that society can impose. 

In the early 1950s there was some kind of campaign in the 
American theatre to make Ibsen more palatable for the masses. 
Arthur Miller touched off the movement by writing a modern 
version of An Enemy of the People in which he undertook to clarify 
the play for present-day audiences by relating it to current political 
conditions and by translating it into the vernacular of Broadway. 
The result was typically high-tensioned dialogue, loaded with such 
dramatic terms and phrases as “Shoot my mouth off” and ‘The 
big boys are put on the spot’. The result was that Ibsen’s play 
became an over-accentuated melodrama couched in language more 
suitable to the Chicago underworld which only detracted from 
the inner vitality of the original. Some years later I recall getting 
one of the most (unintentionally) funny publicity handouts I ever 
read. It concerned a production of Peer Gynt on Broadway with 
the late John Garfield in the title role. It seems that Mr. Garfield 
held a press conference and gave forth this new slant on Ibsen. 
“Tbsen had sex in his plays but no one seems to have noted it until 
now, dancing girls, trolls, things like that. This version makes it 
down to earth. The troll scene where they tempt Peer with dancing 
girls is a businessman’s dream. Ibsen wrote the play for his time, 
and we’re doing it for ours. I think if Ibsen could see this production 
he’d get a bang out of it”. Suffice to say the show got a quick death. 

A more viable method of modernising Ibsen was attempted by 
Hugh Leonard in The Passion of Peter Ginty, produced during the 
recent festival. Mr. Leonard had the happy thought of transferring 
Peer Gynt to an Irish civil war setting and turning Peer himself 
into one of our Irish roaring boys, irresponsible, loudmouthed and 
mothercoddled. The play remains very close to Ibsen in structure 
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and episode, and in the first half in particular Mr. Leonard plays 
some wickedly clever variations on the original. The death scene 
of the mother took off into heights of fancy as rarefied as Ibsen’s 
own, and Mr. Leonard left the track at one point to give us a totally 
new scene at Dollymount Strand where two brothers, on opposite 
sides in the civil war, confront each other in a hilarious vignette 
that points up the futility of war as movingly as that splendid short 
film A Time Out of War. Then, unexpectedly the dramatist fell 
from grace with a scene among the trolls or “‘yobs” that was 
remarkable for its vulgarity. The second half of the show fell sadly 
away; Mr. Leonard’s invention ran out on him and some essential 
scenes such as the episode in the nut-house were omitted. The 
Passion of Peter Ginty was a near miss, a partly brilliant satire on 
third-rateness. Milo O’Shea as Peter hit off easily the incorrigible 
liar and fantasist but lacked stamina for the important final scenes. 
In recent weeks Eve Watkinson gave hostages to fortune and 
took over the Gate for a short season of Ibsen in the traditional 
mode with no gimmicks. The first production was Ghosts in the 
William Archer version. Here again we find Ibsen protesting 
vehemently against all that shackles the individual in his pursuit of 
personal integrity and happiness. This theme is delineated through 
the tragedy of Mrs. Alving who for convention’s sake stood by 
her husband who was a degenerate syphilitic and saw their son 
destroyed by the disease inherited from his father. The play raises 
problems of heredity, duty, venereal disease and mercy killing. 
Passing time has taken the sting out of some of these subjects but 
the play still exerts its pull because it remains a taut human drama 
that has for theme the idea that man is ghostridden by the moribund 
conventions to which he stubbonly clings. Desmond McCarthy has 
written that Ibsen’s theatre is the theatre of the soul. Important as 
he is as a social reformer, it is that which makes him even more 
important as an artist. Society and its mores change quickly; the 
soul hardly at all, and it is that which makes his work permanent. 
In Lady from the Sea we find Ibsen still preaching the gospel of 
individual liberty but for once his craftsmanship betrays him and 
he falls down between the rival claims of symbolism and realism. 
Freedom under responsibility is the theme of the play. Ellida 
Wangel is haunted by the memory of a seafaring man to whom 
she was once “‘promised’’. She is now married to the dull respectable 
Doctor Wangel, the stranger from the sea returns and she has to 
choose between the two. Only when the husband unselfishly gives 
her absolute freedom of choice does the fascination of the stranger 
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decline and she elects to stay with Wangel. With this free choice 
she attains individuality and a sense of responsibility. The play 
does not stand up as well as Ghosts, partly because the mechanism 
is faulty and partly because the play itself is too elusive. Miss 
Watkinson’s portrayal of Mrs. Alving did not adequately present 
the rebel and was not savage enovgh; her Ellida was all surface 
restlessness and never plumbed the neurotic depths. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


FILMSTRIPS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HE PLACE OF THE BIBLE in classroom instruction is one of those 

problems in catechetics which the experts have been kicking around 

ever since the Reformation. One must be wary therefore of ex 
cathedra statements. Be that as it may, it would appear safe to say that 
the Old Testament receives short shrift in most of our schools. Father 
Michael Tynan, diocesan inspector for the diocese of Limerick, wrote in 
THE FURROW, September 1957: “‘. . . The majority of our children probably 
leave the national schools without any knowledge worth while of the Old 
Testament. If they go to secondary schools they improve little in this 
respect”. Time would appear to be a big consideration, which is a good 
reason for thinking that Old Testament filmstrips might be especially 
useful. With their aid a teacher could make a significant impact in a 
minimum of time. Of that we are convinced. 


Concordia Films, 42 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. The fourteen strips in this series are 
based on stills from a 16mm. series of the same name. Because they employ 
actors to portray the Old Testament characters they should appeal in 
principle to a wider age group than drawings. The series is a companion 
to the New Testament series, to which we previously gave a very favourable 
review. We like these strips also, but not as much. On almost every score, 
acting, camera direction, settings, costumes, colour quality, they do not 
measure up to the standard of the New Testament. They remind one just 
a little of a convent pageant. The commentaries are crisp, brief and ample. 
“Commentaries” is plural because they come in pairs to suit different 
tastes. All are in colour, price 25/- with reductions for sets. 


C.P. 150 Abraham, Man of Faith. 25 fr. 
C.P. 151 Jacob, Bearer of the Promises. 39 fr. 
C.P. 152 Joseph, the Young Man. 33 fr. 
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C.P. 153 Joseph, Ruler of Egypt. 31 fr. 

C.P. 154 Moses, called by God. 42 fr. 

C.P. 155 Moses, Leader of God’s People. 35 fr. 
C.P. 156 Joshua, the Conqueror. 31 fr. 

C.P. 157 Gideon, the Liberator. 34 fr. 

C.P. 158 Ruth, a Faithful Woman. 31 fr. 
C.P. 159 Samuel, a Dedicated Man. 30 fr. 
C.P. 160 David, a Young Hero. 33 fr. 

C.P. 161 David, King of Israel. 30 fr. 

C.P. 162 Solomon, a Man of Wisdom. 31 fr. 
C.P. 163 Elijah, a Fearless Prophet. 39 fr. 


Don Bosco Filmstrips, Bollington, Macclesfield, England. 

B 1, 2, and 3. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 44, 40 and 40 frames respectively. 
Colour, 50/- the set. The more significant events in summary form. 
Repository art. They might suit young children. 


Filmine Don Bosco, Via Maria Ausiliatrice 32, Turin. 

In addition to the double frame strips and slides mentioned below, 
the Parent House also publish 19 other titles under this heading, B 6 to 
16, and B 25 to 32. We asked the publishers to send some samples of these 
series for appraisal which they declined to do on the grounds that the 
series were old, and therefore “*. . . could not in any way furnish useful 
information on our publishing methods, nor of the present-day spirit of 
our filmstrips, born of experience gained in more than fifteen years of 
work”. 


Editions Du Berger, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris 6 

LA MICHE DE PAIN: HISTOIRE SAINTE. 15 strips in colour. 9.60 N.F. each. 
Somewhat lurid colourwise. Editions du Berger also distribute the follow- 
ing filmstrips by other publishers. 

L’ALLIANCE AVEC DIEU (La Bonne Presse). 36 strips. B/W. 4.80 N.F. each. 

HISTOIRE SAINTE (Editions P.F.C.). 24 strips. Colour. 9.60 N.F. each. 
Visually more interesting than the other two series. 

All three series have French subtitles. We would not use them for this 
reason, though others may not share this opinion. 30 to 40 frames is a good 
average for each strip. The export price is twenty-five per cent less than 
the above catalogue prices. (13 N.F.=£1.) 


Educational Productions Limited, East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks 

The E.P. catalogue states with regard to the following: “This series is 
reproduced from sets of beautiful watercolour paintings. Scenes and 
settings depicted are produced with great care to present a faithful visual- 
isation of the Bible’. Allowing a little for natural enthusiasm on the part 
of the publisher, the description is fair. We have had occasion to use 
Exodus, King Saul and King David and found them very satisfactory. 
Catholic commentaries with imprimatur are supplied. All are in colour, 
Price 25/-. 
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6160 Exodus 37 fr. 6166 Isaiah 34 fr. 

6161 King Saul 31 fr. 6185 Abraham 26 fr. 

6162 Saul and David 35 fr. 6186 Ezechiel and Jonah 32 fr. 
6163 King David (1) 31 fr. 6187 Abraham and Isaac 26 fr. 
6164 King David (2) 34 fr. 6188 Elijah and Elisha 36 fr. 


6165 King Solomon 33 fr. 


Fibo Color, Zeist, Holland 

The art work in this series is modern, stylised, very pleasant, and very 
colourful. The form is horizontal double frame with a generous margin 
between frames so that they may be easily cut up and made into twenty 
2 x2 slides if so desired. The price is Hfl. 20 (£2). Filmine Don Bosco are 
publishing the same series also (B 41 to 52). The crazy thing is that they 
are only charging Lire 1.100 (13/-). 


601 Creation, The Fall of Man and the Promise of God. 
602 Cain and Abel, the Flood and the Tower of Babel. 
603 Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

604 Joseph. 

605 Joseph. 

606 The Journey to the Promised Land. 

607 Joshua—the Judges. 

608 From Samuel to the Death of Saul. 

609 From David to Elijah. 

610 The End of the Kingdom of Israel and Judah. 

611 Captivity and Restoration. 

612 A General Outline. 


Saint Paul Filmstrips, Ballykeeran, Athlone 

Saint Paul Filmstrips offer ten colour strips on the great figures of Old 
Testament times. Visual treatment is akin to the comic strip—black and 
white drawings crudely coloured. One must not be snobbish about this in 
an age where most children become acquainted with Homer, Caesar and 
Shakespeare through the medium of the Classic Comics. The cost per 
frame is roughly half that of other series. 


Creation. 22 fr. 12/-. David and Jonathan. 95 fr. 35/-. 
Patriarchs. 26 fr. 14/-. Job. 19 fr. 11/-. 

Joseph, 24 fr. 13/-. King David. 36 fr. 19/-. 

Moses. 42 fr. 22/-. King Solomon. 24 fr. 13/-. 
Judges. 48 fr. 25/-. King Saul, 42 fr. 22/-. 


There is a lot of other material which for one reason or another we have 
not had opportunity to evaluate, which the enthusiast might like to 
investigate for himself. 

Filmstrip and Slide Distributors Limited, 3a Harrington Road, South 
Kensington, London S.W.7, publish a series of 24 which originated with 
Ancora Filmstrips, Barcelona. We have also noticed the same series 
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disguised with different code numbers in two other catalogues. We have 
been two months waiting for a set to cross the Irish Sea. 

The Church Army Visual Aid Department, P.O. Box 420, 55 Bryans- 
ton Street, London W.1, publish a very interesting and informative 
catalogue of religious (Protestant) filmstrips, price 2/6. More than 150 
filmstrips are described in commendable detail under the heading Old 
Testament. This would seem the best source of specialist material, e.g. 
The Temple of Solomon, 48 fr., 12/6 (photographs of the Howland-Garber 
scale model showing the various features and archaeological evidence). 

For those who prefer 2 x2 slides, Filmine Don Bosco publish six sets 
of 16 slides, R1-6, price L. 1500 each. The best (and the dearest) series we 
know of is based on photographic reproductions of paintings by James 
Tissot which will be familiar to many from the large edition of the Bible 
published by The Catholic Press Inc., Chicago. There are 278 slides on the 
Old Testament, 60 cents each, with reductions for sets. They are available 
from The Society for Visual Education Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

EAMONN CASEY 
Catholic Presbytery, Curzon Street, Slough, Bucks., England 


JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


TEMPERANCE: Concerning temperance: I am amazed that those 
responsible can continue to fail in supplying deliberately an adequate 
instruction in chastity to every boy and girl without exception. 
How conceivably can any boy or girl come to understand, unaided, 
his or her nature? 

I am convinced that there exists the duty to supply instruction 
in chastity, accurate, clear, adequate and supernatural. And it can 
be done without hurt to sensitivity and without physical details. 
I am equally convinced that very many neuroses have their origin 
in the defective training to chasity. 

Such an instruction can tranquillise the adolescent and help him 
once and for all to put to one side, as something understood and 
set in focus, his perplexity and misgivings. In other words, he can 
quietly deal with a sphere of experience that can unfortunately 
become an unhealthy fixation. 

—THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, Stillorgan, 2 October 1961 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


; HE LAUNCHING, Of HIBERNIA two years ago, as a Catholic 
weekly of opinion—it had previously been a monthly 
popular review—promised to make good a grave deficiency 

in our Catholic Press. HIBERNIA, it was hoped, might become a 
weekly of mature and informed comment. A year later, having 
made little impact on public consciousness, the paper reverted to its 
status as a monthly. Now, rather unexpectedly and as the result it 
would seem of searching self-criticism resulting in a new reorganisa- 
tion, HIBERNIA, still a monthly, is showing distinct signs of vitality. 
Within the past year it has made notable strides towards becoming 
a serious voice commenting on affairs at home and abroad as seen 
through the eyes of mature, responsible and politically independent 
lay Catholic opinion. The Church, Business, Education, Politics, 
the Arts—these are some of HIBERNIA’S departments, conducted 
often anonymously. During 1961 much relevant and sober comment 
has appeared in the feature “The Church’—one remembers par- 
ticularly the article on “Religion at the University” and the long 
and valuable article-review of Kiing’s Konzil Und Wiedervereinigung 
on reunion, many months before that important book became 
available in an English translation. 

In the November issue a writer looks at Catholicism here on the 
eve of Ireland’s joining the Common Market. The contrast, often 
made superficially, between continental Catholicism with its intel- 
lectual emphasis and Irish Catholicism with its strong pastoral bias 
and its piety of the people is stated with understanding and balance. 
“European Catholicism is predominantly of the intellect, Irish 
Catholicism predominantly of the will. In Europe then Catholicism 
is a religion of an élite—in Ireland of the people’’—this statement 
puts the writer’s thinking in perhaps a too generalised form; the 
development brings some necessary nuances. 

Ireland’s contribution to the intellectual life of the Church has, 
in the HIBERNIA writer’s view, been insignificant: 


One religious work which has had a world-wide influence 
is the Legion of Mary Handbook. But this is not primarily an 
intellectual or theological work but a characteristic production 
of Irish pastoral zeal and piety. We have no Irish equivalent to 
Rahner or Congar, or de Lubac or Schillebeeckx or Schmaus 
or Danielou or Haring or Leclercq—or to any one of the 
hundred other names who today are renewing and enriching 
Catholic thought. It might be thought that our renowned 
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imaginative and narrative gifts would have given the world 
Catholic novels, plays and poety. We have enriched Europe 
and the world with our novels and stories, our drama and 
poetry. But there is little specifically Catholic about them. 
Another proof of the intellectual immaturity of our religion 
frequently adduced is its repeated failure to integrate the 
gifted writer and artist. Instead of a Claudel or a Mauriac, a 
Bull or a Coccioli we must count our James Joyces and Frank 
O’Connors who never managed to reconcile their faith and 
their genius. 

The new contact with Europe will help to restore the balance. 
If we do not seek to prolong the barrier of protectionism but 
boldly seek what is best in European Catholic thought, we will 
reap immense benefit. The exciting attempts to adapt the old 
treasures of the Gospel to the new situation of the twentieth 
century, in the Liturgy, in the theology of the Church, the 
place of the layman, the theology of the Christian life, social 
progress, relations between Church and State, Catholic- 
Protestant relations—all these will be brought much nearer to 
us, as well as the European heritage of Catholic literature from 
Dante to Claudel. Such intimacy can only benefit us. 

A Catholicism of the will thrives in a society where Catholic 
values are accepted unquestionably, where the invididual is 
borne along by his family, local community, where the leaders 
are religious, if not the religious leaders. For this a certain 
insularity or isolation is necessary—isolation from the anti- 
Catholic influences of other societies with the necessary reaction 
of equivalent ostracism for anybody who rejects these values. 
This social protection has stood Irish Catholicism in good 
stead and has through it contributed greatly to the universal 
Church. But even if it were desirable to continue it in its original 
humble form, it is no longer possible. We have long ago been 
subjected to the influences of non-Catholic societies through 
the press, radio and films. But now something more significant 
still—we are joining a new unmeasurably bigger and much less 
religious society—western Europe. How will our Catholicism 
fare? 

The social values, the community spirit will gradually 
diminish in importance, the individual and the individual will 
must look elsewhere for its support. And that support it can 
find only in personal and therefore to a greater extent intellec- 
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intellect as well as the will, if it is to remain a religion of life, 
From its new contact with European Catholic thought the 
Irish religious genius can find completion. And the religion of 
a people, the religion of life which the Irish will bring withtthem 
into Europe is the necessary complement to the European idea, 


HIBERNIA is available, 10s ($1.50) for twenty issues, from 69 
Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 
“Another Reader’’ writes: 


May I be pardoned for referring you to page 700 of the November 
issue of THE FURROW in which “‘A Reader”’ discussed certain kinds 
of devotions. Many, I feel sure, will take exception to his attitude 
towards visions and “‘miraculous” pictures of Our Lady. He says: 
“after all a vision is always a subjective affair, it has always an 
element of uncertainty” and he goes on to single out novenas to 
Our Lady of Lourdes and Our Lady of Fatima. One might be 
pardoned for questioning his right to regard these as “subjective” 
and “uncertain” since the Church has long since officially approved 
of both, and both have been places of pilgrimage with the fullest 
approval and official :participation of the Church, Lourdes for 
over a hundred years, Fatima for over forty years. 

One wonders would “‘A Reader” classify Saint Paul’s vision on 
the way to Damascus as subjective, or perhaps Our Lady’s vision 
of the Angel Gabriel. 

In concluding he says: “These ‘visions’, devotions are also a great 
scandal to non-Catholics’’. Might it not be more true to say that 
these devotions and pilgrimages are a source of great edification to 
non-Catholics ? 


A Sister who teaches in a Secondary School writes: 


I was “doing” Original Sin with my Doctrine class, Intermediate 
age, 14-15, and expatiating in the usual manner on the evils it 
brings in its train. You know how the mystery of pain and suffering 
strikes with a chill on these young hearts, so I brought down THE 
FURROW and read to them the letters from the sick (October issue), 
the first two—from Mrs. R. H. of Dublin county and Veronica W., 
a little saint. I was trying to show them how suffering can bring 
forth sweetness. To a man, they all fell for Mrs. R. H. The poor 
woman is bearing two crosses and we were wondering if we could 
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write to her to cheer her up and if you could supply her address. 
She might hate a sermon-tone letter from a nun but children have 
a gift for consolation with no obligation attached. Even a spate of 
Christmas cards might help ... 

The Editor will be happy to forward letters to Mrs. R. H. or to 
the other contributors to the issue on “‘The Care of the Sick” which 
are addressed c/o The Editor. 


* 
Dom Bonaventure Cretton, O.Cart., Prior of Saint Hugh’s 
Charterhouse, Partridge Green, Horsham, Sussex, writes: 


We were very interested in Dr. Pochin’s Mould’s comment in 
your November number on the projected foundation of a Charter- 
house in Ireland in 1873, but as the facts—or rather the inferences— 
are not quite as she states them, your readers may be interested in 
the light that our annals throw on the matter. 

The foundation of a Charterhouse in England was not the result 
of the failure of the negotiations so kindly started by Dr. Delany 
the Bishop of Cork. How far back those negotiations had been 
going on our annals do not state, but Parkminister had certainly 
been founded before the monks—three according to our record— 
visited Cork in 1873 at the invitation of Dr. Delany. The three 
consisted of the Vicar (or sub-Prior) of the Grande Chartreuse, 
the Rector of Parkminster, and a monk of Parkminster, Dom 
Hugh MacMahon, an Irishman but professed of the Charterhouse 
of Florence. The annals mention that they went disguised as laymen, 
much to the amusement, it would appear, of the bishop and even 
of the local Press. 

The property they visited was a place called Corbally near 
Blackrock, the property of a certain Mr. Bryan Sheely [sic!], an 
excellent Catholic who was most anxious to sell his property to 
the monks. We are told that the latter were delighted with the site 
and with everything they saw, and with the idea of making a 
foundation there. They returned, and much correspondence seems 
to have followed between the proprietor and the Grande Chartreuse 
but all to no purpose. Subsequently the bishop made the offer of 
an alternative site (where is not mentioned), but this also came to 
nothing to everyone’s regret. What the reason was we do not know, 
but I think we can say it was not the weather! 

The Editor acknowledges £1 for “‘the missions in South America” 

received through ‘“‘Mayo curate”. 
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New Testament Reading Guide. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press. Price per booklet, 30 cents. 
The Pamphlet Bible Series. New York: The Paulist Press. Price about 
3/- each. 
Next to the need for a complete, up-to-date translation of the Bible from 
the original languages into English comes the need for English language 
commentaries on all the books of the Bible. It might be said that if the 
first need were satisfied the second could more readily be treated. In a 
sense, the two series under review reflect this process. The American 
Confraternity Version of the New Testament though complete is not a 
direct translation from the original Greek and the Old Testament trans- 
lation from the original languages is not yet complete, but the version 
is so widely used in America and elsewhere that it has been thought 
worthwhile to base two series of popular commentaries on this version. 

The first, the New Testament Reading Guide, is bound to have great 
success, not only because it is first in the field, but also because it deserves 
to be successful. The covers of the booklets are as instructive as they are 
colourful and one has already learned something about the Bible before 
one opens them. Apart from the first, which is an introduction to the New 
Testament, each booklet contains the Confraternity Version of a book 
or books of the New Testament at the top of each page with a running 
commentary beneath. A brief introduction to each book is also given and 
a set of queries to test the reader’s knowledge concludes each number. 
Abundant cross references to both the Old and New Testaments are given 
and the reader who wishes to derive full benefit from these commentaries 
must learn to look them up. 

What is to be said about the commentaries? Within each book one 
would have liked a little more information here, a little less condensation 
there, but, in general, it can be said about the series that it gives the 
customer good value for his money. Disputed problems are treated with 
restraint. The commentators generally select a probable view, present it 
as such and build their explanation of the text on it. This is obviously 
better than presenting a host of opinions and leaving an untutored reader 
to choose for himself. 

Clergy, religious and laity can all benefit from this presentation of the 
New Testament which answers immediately at least some of the questions 
that come to mind when reading the sacred text. It will also give a solid 
scriptural foundation to spirituality. Teachers of religion in the schools 
should make abundant use of this series, so that their teaching of the 
prescribed sections of the New Testament may proceed from a knowledge 
of the New Testament as a whole. With the help of these booklets, organ- 
isations like Our Lady’s Sodality and the Legion of Mary could follow a 
course of Scripture reading in a more enlightened way than was hitherto 
possible owing to the absence of suitable literature. 

The demand for commentaries on the New Testament is inevitably 
greater than for the Old Testament commentaries, but the more 
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people read about the New Testament, the more they realise how 
necessary is a knowledge of the Old Testament for a fuller understanding 
of the New. Any enterprise which sets out to provide commentaries in 
English on the Old Testament is therefore to be welcomed. The Pamphlet 
Bible Series is just such an enterprise, although to refer to the series as 
“commentaries”—as the publishers do—is rather misleading. Each 
pamphlet contains a book, or part of a book, of the Old Testament in 
the Confraternity Version, which is preceded by an introduction. The 
booklet closes with the usual quizzes. There is therefore no commentary 
in the strict sense of the term. Having been introduced to the book, the 
reader is launched on the scriptural deeps and reads the book from 
beginning to end, unhampered by notes. The only aids to his reading are 
some sub-titles in the Bible text. 

The introductions to the various books are helpful in setting the books 
against the background of Israel’s religious, political and literary history. 
It is improbable, however, that such an introduction provides enough 
help for those reading the Old Testament for the first time—and many 
readers will be doing just that. Since the format of the series is no doubt 
fixed, the editors might consider adding some notes to the text in the blank 
spaces which abound in these booklets. The notes need be no more 
numerous than in the Bible de Jerusalem, while still being enlightening for 
the uninitiated. 

The wide diffusion of these two series will inevitably create a demand 
for more detailed commentaries. It is to be hoped that plans are being 
laid for the production of such series, so that eventually there will be 
available to English-speaking Catholics at all levels of enquiry, from the 
simplest to the most technical, series of commentaries on all the books of 
the Bible. 

DERMOT J. RYAN 


University College, Dublin 


Priests and People. Conor K. Ward. Liverpool University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xi+182. Price 25/-. 

Her: is a book of interest to the sociologist and the priest. It is a study of a 
Catholic parish in the city of Liverpool, carried out by a young Dublin 
priest who is now lecturing in Sociology at University College, Dublin. In 
preparation for his study, Father Ward spent some months familiarising 
himself with parish life in different parts of Liverpool and for his study of 
“St. Catherine’s” he draws on parish records and local newspapers, on 
his own observation of the life of the parish, on the experience of the 
priests of the parish and on what was his principal fieldwork: a series of 
detailed interviews carried out in one hundred households of parishioners. 

The resulting study is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
Sociology of Religion; it is in fact, in many ways, a pioneering work. The 
author attempts to go beyond the mere analysis of quantitative data 
regarding religion’that he finds too common in continental usage. Having 
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given a description of the parish, he proceeds to study the meaning of 
membership of the parish, the relationship between priest and people, 
the active parishioners (auxiliaries of the clergy), the parish societies, the 
mass of parishioners, the schools, etc. Besides this, there is a very useful 
and concise account of the work done in the field of the Sociology of 
Religion, a discipline that has suffered much distrust and misunderstanding. 
Sociologists will welcome Doctor Ward’s book and hope that it will 
stimulate further factual studies in the same field and along the lines 
indicated by the author. From the sociological point of view, Doctor 
Ward’s work has been well done, though the experts will probably find 
points of detail to question and few will agree with his assessment of his 
confréres in Sociologie Religieuse. 

From the pastoral point of view, the book will prove to be a rewarding 
study: it presents a fresh view of parish life and presents a fairly complete 
picture of a city parish; it reveals the shortcomings as well as the strength 
of the parish system; it contains much information that will lead the 
priest to reflect on his own role in parish life; it will point the way to the 
amateur who wishes for a more objective picture of his parish; it contains 
many conclusions that are of immediate practical value to the parish 
priest. 

A few quotations will be of interest to the priest-reader: ‘There could 
be little doubt regarding the good relations between priests and parish- 
ioners in Saint Catherine’s. The main factor in the establishment of close 
relations between priest and people was the regular visit of the priest to 
the homes of the parishioners. ... The parishioners did not, however, 
appear to regard contact with the priests at the various society meetings 
and activities as being as important as the visit to the home”. “One 
conclusion with regard to recruitment (of active parishioners) which can 
be stated categorically is that the response to appeals from the pulpit for 
volunteers was negligible”. “There was little evidence of any general 
consciousness of obligations of solidarity towards other parishioners”. 

PETER MCCONVILLE 
Newry 


Sex and the Christian. Reginald F. Trevett. London: Burns and Oates. 
Price 8/6. 

Tuts book should help to correct the too prevalent impression that the 
Catholic Church in the matter of sex only condemns and has no positive 
solution of the anguishing problem of human love versus self-seeking lust. 
Plain speaking has been left to the naturalistic school. Thanks to poor 
public relations service our position to the non-Christian world appears 
to be a series of noes and don’ts. 

Mr. Trevett is an articulate and sympathetic exponent of the grand 
theme of love, sex and the Christian life. The quality of what he has to say 
and the narrow compass within which he so clearly says it, mark out 
Sex and the Christian as an obvious choice for the sex-marriage-sanctity 
bookshelf in home or presbytery. 
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“We wonder whether moral theologians who, after all, are celibates, 
can really understand or appreciate the difficulties we meet in our sex life’’. 
The layman’s position needs to be stated and considered if we are to inject 
into society the solid, Christian doctrine of sexuality firmly anchored to 
the facts of revelation and of science. Too often the theorists are left 
airily repeating their abstractions while the wounded are not tended. 

Mr. Trevett regrets that the first scientific attempt to discover how 
people do conduct their sex lives—the two Kinsey projects—should have 
been the work of non-Catholics. Theologians, scientists, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, confessors and parents are vitally concerned and should be 
working in close co-operation towards realising the ideal that “‘the 
deepest purpose of our sexuality must be to express the love we have for 
our Creator and for his creatures’. 

A Canadian visitor to Ireland recently, when posing the question of 
what are the opportunities for Catholic Action here today, suggested that 
forming public opinion on sex and arranging pre-marriage courses might 
well be our most urgent community need. Mr. Trevett’s vision compels 
my assent. A healthy reticence about sex should not excuse the harbouring 
of views on sex that are the lees of puritanism. We may keep silent about 
the truth. From hoardings, loudspeaker and the printed page come 
strident calls to abuse sex. 

Law, writes Mr. Trevett, is no substitute for theology, still less for 
love. The relevant articles in the Code are to be interpreted in the light of 
a theology and philosophy of love which we already possess, in the light 
too, of a theology and philosophy of sexuality for which we are only 
beginning to assemble the materials. 

Mr. Trevett is a constructive writer. He deals in turn with the facts 
of faith, the facts of the present situation and the part sex plays in life. 
You leave down this book with the uncomfortable awareness that far too 
little is being done to make sex life easier for others. Until sex is seen as a 
great means of sanctification in marriage, until people realise that grace 
is present everywhere in marriage, the present uneasy situation will 
continue. 

“Married love stemming now from the love of Christ for men takes the 
biological law and the technique of sexual love into itself and sanctifies 
them. The married couple united by the Christian sacrament have become 
the image of the love of the God-man for the human race, of that love 
which will never fail. Divorce is as absurd for them and as inconceivable 
as the thought of Christ casting away the race to which he is eternally 
wedded” (39). 

The climate is against holiness in marriage today. It is no inconsiderable 
merit of Sex and the Christian that it complements the marriage tract 
with a practical ideal expressed in terms that married folk will understand. 
Mr. Trevett does not underestimate the power of the sacrament. 

P. J. BROPHY 


Carlow 
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Breviarium Romanum. Tournai: Desclée and Co. Complete in two 
volumes. Price (according to binding) from £7-7-6 to £13-2-6 the set. 
Breviarium Romanum. Tours: Mame and Son. Two volumes. Price 
£11-0-0 or £12-0-0 the set. 
Tue Desclée breviary received for review measures 6}” x 4” and is printed 
in an attractive and clear type face. The layout recommends itself as both 
functional and pleasing; the capitals and titles in a more decorative fount 
add a welcome enrichment. In spite of its considerable bulk (1,500 pages) 
—one volume now serves for half the year—the volume is well balanced 
and easy to handle. 

The placing of the psaltery towards the middle of the breviary seemed 
strange at first but experience soon approved of it as a wise innovation; 
likely also to increase the life of the book, though one must not of course 
expect from the new two-volume set a span of life as long as from the 
older four-volume set, where each part had to serve for only a quarter of 
the year. 

The arrangement has obviously been given much thought by the editor; 
the result is a breviary where difficulties are reduced to a minimum by 
very generous repetitions which make it rarely necessary to turn elsewhere 
for the part required and by discretion in putting those parts which are 
very rarely read in smaller type. The psaltery is the Pius XII version. 
Several months’ experience of reading this breviary confirms the reviewer's 
opinion of it as a very legible, well-proofed, well-organised book. 

It is not possible to give an equally-considered view of the Mame 
breviary since only a “dummy” and some loose pages of the text were 
available for study. The “large Tours” is an established favourite, especially 
with more senior priests, who like its larger size of type and do not find 
the necessarily larger format inconvenient. The volume received from the 
publishers measures approximately 8” x 5”. The text is as legible as the old 
was, the publishers choosing a type-face with a strong body. Good inking 
and impression make this an admirable breviary for readers who prefer a 
text both legible and strong and do not find its markedly bold look on 
the page displeasing. 

The setting of the psalms spaciously across the page as befits their 
nature as poems is the unique advantage of the Mame breviary. Why this 
example is not universally followed is difficult to understand. The meaning 
and structure of the psalms is made distinctly clearer by this gracious 
and expressive setting. 

Neither the Desclée nor the Mame breviary carries the Irish proper. 
A Dublin publishing firm has supplied the information that “‘it will 
probably be several months before the Irish proper will be ready’’. The 
same publishers offer the Desclée set in Irish binding at £9-10-0 (standard) 
and £10-0-0 (de luxe); the Mame edition at £11-0-0 (standard) and £12-0-0 


(de luxe). 
J. G. MCGARRY 


Maynooth 
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Newman the Theologian. J. H. Walgrave, O.P. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1960. Price 35/-. 
PERHAPS the greatest tribute to the genius of John Henry Newman is the 
fact that even today his many works are the source of countless discussions 
and arguments and provide an almost limitless number of subjects for 
theses in the faculties of Catholic universities. Father Walgrave’s work 
is well worthy of a place among the classic works on Newman. It is good 
to find a work of such merit, as much of what has been written on Newman 
is so repetitive as to have no great value. Indeed in his bibliography, 
Father Walgrave restricts his choice to a relatively small number of 
titles for this very reason. As Newman, le developpement du dogma this 
book has already been acclaimed on the continent and now the appearance 
of an English version will enable it to reach a much wider public among 
those for whom the writings of Newman have an especially honoured place. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which much of the first is pre- 
fatory in that it deals with Newman’s personality and character. The 
purpose and method of Newman’s theory of development of Christian 
dogma are also discussed in the first section. Then we find an examination 
of the Cardinal’s psychology and a critical evaluation of his approach 
to the growth of faith and dogma. His apologetic and his defence of the 
immutability of faith and doctrine form the basis for the third section of 
the study and the last is chiefly a critical summary of the views of modern 
writers on Newman’s theories. 

The author has produced a fine critical synthesis of Newman’s theory of 
the development of doctrine. Indeed this is by far the greatest merit of the 
book; in fact for this reason the original French title was much more 
accurate and explanatory of the content. From a great familiarity with 
the writings of the Cardinal, Father Walgrave has succeeded in achieving 
an understanding of many of the nuances of meaning, of which Newman 
was so fond. It has always been accepted that his lack of an exact termin- 
ology has been one of the greatest obstacles to a full critical assessment 
of Newman’s works. Naturally Father Walgrave’s synthesis of his doctrine 
is entirely a personal one and he has much with which other writers will 
not agree. Not everyone will agree with this: ““Newman is not an example 
of extreme psychologism, because in the knowledge of values, he does not 
adhere to a nominalist theory. He does, however, hold to a moderate 
psychologism; not as a theory but solely in practice: that is, he does not 
rule out a metaphysical justification, but considers he is unable to prove it”. 
This all refers to the problem of knowledge. Nor will the following meet 
with universal approval: “In the present state of historical investigation, 
it is impossible to reduce the whole doctrinal development in the Church 
to any kind of clear and irrefutable technical reasoning. A theory such as 
Newman’s may make it possible for all difficulties to be satisfactorily 
resolved’’. 

There are six appendices to the work. The first which deals with 
biographies of Newman is very informative and interesting in its reference 
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to the cause of his conversion which, according to one writer (F. L. Cross), 
was influenced chiefly by the resentment caused by the opposition of the 
Church of England to the publication of the famous Tract 90. However, 
one agrees with Father Walgrave when he says: “‘Newman’s life as a 
Catholic is a perfect confirmation of the intellectual integrity of his 
conversion”. Another appendix of especial interest to Irish readers is 
that in which Sean O Faolain’s Newman’s Way is the object of study. 
There is also an excellent analysis of the philosophy of conscience and of 
Newman’s proof of the existence of God from moral conscience, which 
has been the object of much recent research. 

The bibliography is well chosen and ordered; there is no index but as 
the list of contents is exhaustive this is scarcely missed. The printing and 
binding are first class and the price for a volume of its size and presentation 
is reasonable. 

SEAMUS CREIGHTON 


Summerhill College, Sligo. 


Penance and Absolution. John M. T. Barton. 
The Last Rites. J. C. Didier. Faith and Fact Books. London: Burns and 
Oates. Price 8/6 each. 

MonsIGNoR BARTON dedicates his book to his first professor of Moral 
Theology, “ta man of deep piety, charming simplicity and profound 
learning”. The pupil has all the graces of the master. His sources range 
from the traditional to the most modern, but only the analytical mind 
of the true student could compress so much of this vast tract into 157 
pages of a Faith and Fact book. 

The word “penance” is, as Monsignor Barton points out used in three 
interrelated concepts, that of penance as a virtue; that of penance as a 
sacrament; and that of penance as an act of satisfaction, as in the penitent 
that assures his confessor that he has “said his penance”’. The development 
of the triple concept leaves us with a satisfying work for which we should 
be grateful. 

Canon Didier’s The Last Rites influenced me more in the form of 
spiritual reading and meditation than did Penance and Absolution, yet 
here too the theological framework is severely set and in it are encased 
all the necessary notions of the great sacrament of comfort. “The sacra- 
ments were not born from the written text” (p. 29) and we go back a long 
way from the Council of Trent interpretation de fide of Saint James, to 
the beginning of the fifth century to Innocent I to find a connection between 
the rite and the text, and since there was then “‘a rite”, further back still 
to perhaps Saint Irenaeus in the second century and then return through 
the ages in a long, interesting, historical chapter five of this book (p. 32-41). 
All the historical work of this book is of supreme interest but it is from 
chapter seven onwards that the book enters into its glory with ‘The 
Subject of the Sacrament”, where the ever-green problem, ‘“‘danger of 
death”’, is once more carefully discussed and whence we are reminded from 
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the Directoire pastorale for the French clergy, that while reminding the 
people that “Extreme Unction may be administered only to the sick who 
are seriously ill”, it wishes to correct also “‘the common prejudice which 
turns the sacrament of the sick into the sacrament of the dying”. (And 
why, oh why, then, turn from the sensible French title and call this English 
translation ‘“‘The Last Rites’’?!) 

The chapter on the Viaticum is a chapter of great consolation and we 
humbly direct our fellow priests to the following recollection: ‘“‘And the 
obligation is very grave. We saw that the anointing of the sick does not 
bind, strictly speaking, as a commandment. The Viaticum, on the contrary, 
in the eye of the Church, is a peremptory precept, in virtue of which all 
measures of positive law are envisaged and before which, when the case 
requires, even the strictest of them must give way” (p. 87). The priest 
bringing the sacrament of charity becomes, in his loving anxiety, an 
instrument of pure charity. 

J. S. SHANAHAN 
Moyne Park 


Twice Called. Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. Pp. 174. Price $3.50. 

Tuts book presents the personal stories of seventeen convert nuns—one 

English, sixteen American. There is first the account of conversion to the 

Catholic faith; then we are told of the second call, that to greater intimacy 

with Christ. 

There is a remarkable variety in these stories. A lawyer seeks the ultimate 
truth by quite a different method from that employed by the Jewish high 
school student. A doctor reaches her destined goal by a path foreign to the 
humble Negro girl. The holder of a Master’s degree in psychology and the 
gay, young Coastguard Spar of the war years have, on the surface, little 
in common. The same dissimilarity obtains in the lives of the Anglican 
missionary in China and the smart New York journalist. Sincerity, 
humility and reverence-of-approach, however, are common to all. 

All through, there is evidence of skilled editing in highlighting items of 
general interest such as the conversion of an entire Anglican community 
of nuns to the Catholic faith in the Solomon Islands during the Holy Year 
of 1950; a Novitiate Year spent in a Japanese concentration camp and 
the novelty of living in a lumber district in northern Michigan. 

Most books about nuns are read merely by their religious sisters. This 
volume is an exception. It reaches out very specially to potential converts, 
to those struggling towards an objective religion that has unbroken 
connection with apostolic times. Here is the absolute appreciation that 
can only come through personal experience of the non-Catholic’s fears, 
difficulties and prejudices. Here also is the miracle of spiritual sight and 
the glorious exhilaration of conquering a mystic Everest. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE 


Carlow 
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The Conversion of Augustine. Romano Guardini. Translated by Elinor 

Briefs. London: Sands and Co. Pp. xviiit+258. Price 18/-. 
In the Introduction, Monsignor Guardini says: ‘“‘Augustine is no Saint 
Hilary or Anthony, whose decisions lay essentially in the will. His life 
is spent in the creative task of reconstructing existence in the form of 
thought. Hence the history of his conversion must be understood as the 
history simultaneously of his thought and its creativeness”. And so he 
gives us first an outline of his thought and only then the record of his 
life, for the acting out of that life was entirely subordinate to and dependent 
on the thought. The reasons must first be seen and only then the acts which 
followed on them. For Augustine’s was essentially an ordered life, a 
purposeful life. And so Guardini stresses the strong intellectual power in 
Augustine, an element which the conventional representation of Augustine 
as the saint of the heart tends to obscure. 

Monsignor Guardini gives us a magnificent outline of the order which 
Augustine found. The Confessions are the expression of an experience 
fundamental to Augustine’s existence, the conviction that the strangeness 
of human existence becomes intolerable unless it is grounded in God. 
On that conviction everything follows. The Confessions are not just 
passages of moralising and philosophical reflection, as for example on 
the memory, tacked on to the story of a conversion. The chapters on 
memory are, as Guardini says, a hymn to the greatness of the human 
spirit. For through the mind and memory, man is in contact with the 
source of his greatness and glory. Augustine is very much aware of that 
greatness; but that awareness is balanced by his keen realisation of the 
smallness of man, of the “pathos of mutability”, the tragedy of man 
without God’s love. 

Guardini keeps us continually conscious of the connection between 
these ideas. He has a great sympathy with Augustine and allows him when 
possible to speak for himself; he never obtrudes his own personality. His 
great contribution is just this ability to see the significance of apparently 
unimportant statements and events, and express the relation between 
them. And only a man who feels in some way as Augustine did could 
write so perceptively of the “religious danger of the intellectual short 
circuit’’, following on dissatisfaction with the transitory, the consciousness 
of the finite’s unreality. 

It is a book which is well worth reading for its own sake, and it has the 
further recommendation that it sends us back to read or re-read Saint 
Augustine’s own account of his conversion. 

GERARD WATSON 


Maynooth 


Meet the Bible! John J. Castelot, S.S. Baltimore: Helicon Press. 1960. 
Pp. xiii+140. Price $2.95. 

Reading the Word of God. Lawrence Dannemiller, $.S. London: Burts 
and Oates. 1960. Pp. xiv+201. Price 21/-. 

AT long last we have, in English, an up-to-date and readable book thd 
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can be recommended to the Catholic layman who wants to know something 
about the Bible. The average reader will find encouragement in the fact 
that the work originated as a series of articles contributed to a number 
of American diocesan weeklies—this ensures that it is non-technical. 
(The more sophisticated will, for the same reason, pardon a style that is 
sometimes a little too colloquial.) In the first part of his book Father 
Castelot explains what the Bible is. His treatment of the fundamental 
questions of inspiration and inerrancy is very satisfactory, indeed, remark- 
ably clear, and the reader who studies these chapters carefully will have 
the right approach to Scripture and will be spared a host of false problems. 
In the second part, “‘How the Bible Came to Be’’, the books of the Bible 
are fitted into their historical background. Again, the method is admirable, 
for it is the only way to a proper understanding of these writings. We are 
taken only as far as the prophetical books but in his Foreword the author 
announces two further volumes of about the same length, one more on 
the Old Testament and one on the New. If these volumes are of the same 
standard as the first, the claim made in the blurb will, I believe, be fully 
justified: “‘Meet the Bible! is destined to become the standard popular 
introduction to the Sacred Books”. 

On looking through Father Dannemiller’s book my first impression 
was that this is precisely not the way to read the Word of God; a closer 
study did not greatly modify this impression. The main part of the work 
is described as “Scripture Readings’’; it is composed of units calculated 
to take approximately fifteen minutes to read and is meant for private 
or public use. Each reading, usually consisting of passages from three 
or four books of the Bible, is concerned with a particular theme, and the 
purpose of the whole is to make the reader aware of God’s saving plan. 
Unfortunately, the first part of the work, “Salvation History’’, is far too 
cursory a treatment of the subject—a mere fifteen pages—and will scarcely 
enable the reader really to discern the plan of the Bible. In support of the 
method it is urged that the juxtaposition of related passages from the Old 
and the New Testament is the practice of the Liturgy; but this in no 
valid argument because the liturgical texts themselves can be fully under- 
stood only in their proper context. It should be realised by now that the 
Bible is literature and that each writing must be taken as a whole. This 
book may lead many to read the Bible, but it could very well be a hindrance 
to one who would wish to read the Bible intelligently. 

WILFRID J. HARRINGTON 


Saint Mary’s, Tallaght 
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